FIRST   ENTRY
get out at home where he is/ He pauses. 'Go on,7
I say. 'He can be got fairly right in ten days. If ne
goes to Amiens to one of these French doctors for
three or four days and gets a cure - at a price - he
may be all right; he could then come back with the
dope and treat himself/ "I don't like the idea of
him knocking about here like that/ I say; *anyho\v,
I will see what can be done, leave it to me/ After
dinner the Colonel and I chat about things and I see
my chance. 'Rochdale has very important business
to attend to, Colonel/ I say; 4he should really go
home, but he doesn't want to. He can get it fixed up
in Amiens. We don't go in for ten days: do you
mind if I let him go at the first opportunity and give
him a pass?' 'Certainly, Crozier, certainly/ assented
the C.O. Rochdale returned in ten days* time and
took his place in his platoon - cured.
We go in to the trenches for four days, while the
weather becomes atrocious. It is notorious that
French trenches are seldom good and these are no
exceptions. Because there is no revetting,, walls of
fire and communication trenches fall in, so-called
dugouts collapse, and telephone wires connecting
companies and brigade become non-effectivej con-
sequent on^the landslide. The men are up to their
waists in mud and water. Rats drown and rations
cannot be got up. The Colonel gets a bad cold.
We get out, by hook or crook to Mailly-Mailly, the
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